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; followup study was 

some of the same students in the 1956 study who had 
gone into four secondary modern schools. The students selected for 
restudy had been of average or below-a vera ae reading ability in their 
iunior school. Standardized tests and projective tasks were 
administered to these students. The measures were similar to those 
used in the 1956 study. Several auest ionnair es were completed. The 
student himself, an interviewer, a teacher, and his parents were 
informants. E>he followup data and the data from the 1956 study 
suggest that guestions such as whether a child-centered or 
subject-centered approach achieve better results are so broad they 
are almost meaningless. The background and personality of the 
individual child are very important determinants of school 
achievement. The data also indicate that the projective tasks used in 
assessing the student’s development are accurate. [Not available in 
hard copy due to marginal legibility o^ original document. ] (WD) 
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Foreword 



In 195b the senior author (MoL.K.P.) initiated and carried 
out a longitudinal study of 250 children who had at that time begun 
attendance at two junior schools in the Midlands. From the age of 7 
onwards, various aspects of their intellectual, educational, emotional 
and social development were explored by means of repeated interviews, 
tests and other measurements, supplemented by reports from teachers and 
parents. Until the children left (in i960) at the age of 11 years to 

continue their secondary education at other schools some 100 different 
assessments had been made to chart their progress in relation to two 

school regimes, namely one predominantly child-centred 
and the other mainly subject-centred. A detailed description of the 

purposes of this study and of the sample have been given in reports 
published already.”* 



The senior author was also responsible for the planning, 
design and choice of tests and other instruments used in the follow-up 
study reported here. The field work, including the pilot study, was 
carried out by M^s. Joyce Saalmans, assisted by Mrs. G, Burr. The 
o^lysis of the data and the drafting of the final report was the task 
01 Mr. S. Gooch who joined the project as senior research officer sub- 
sequently.^ Others involved in a part-time capacity were Mrs. R, 
Dinnage, ^iss J. Gibson and Miss M. Price. We are particularly grate- 
ful to Dr. Philip bevy who acted throughout as statistical consultant. 



The funds to carry out the follow-up study only became 
available in the spring of 1964, ^^either the funds nor the time avail- 
able allowed for a re-examination of the total original sample: 
thus some seJection or sampling was necessary. It was decided 
to concentrate on those children whose reading attainment at the end 
of their junior school career had been of average or below average 
standard. ^ his criterion was adopted because reading, especially for 
comprehension, can be regarded as the most important single predictor 
of subsoquent educational and even vocational progress^ the key to 
academic success. The test by which comprehension attainment was 



* British Journal of Educational ^^syohology, 33, 1963; Gegenwartspro- 
bleme der kntwioklungspsyohologie, GBttingen, 1963; Journal of Child 
.syohology and Psychiatry, k, 1963; British Journal of Social and 
34 “i965 3, 1964; British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
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determined was the Neale Heading Analysis, cho&eji partD-y because it ia 
an individually administered and thus probably more reliable instrument} 
and partly because it is one of the more recently developed and stand- 
ardised tests# When it had been given to the children as part of an 
individual interview they already knew the examiners v/ell and were thua 
at ease# 



One by-product of this method of selecting the follow-up 
sample was that it reduced the number of schools to be visited since it 
excluded automatically those pupils who had proceeded to selective 
schools. This was an important practical consideration since the 
research team was working against time: allowing for designing and 

piloting of the various tests and measures to be used in the project 
meant that the majority of children had reached the age of lj5 years 
and were thus in the last term of their secondary modern school life 
(which marks the end of compulsory schooling) Indeed, some had 
already left at Easter# Thus the sample was reduced to all those 
pupils who were either still at school in the summer of 1964 or whom it 
was possible to trace and persuade to have the psychological interview 
and tests in the evening after they had returned from work. 



Since the sample of children was small, only the most 
tentative conclusions are justified. At the same time, the availability 
of data on the children’s earlier development and the rather unconven- 
tional ways in which the questions of learning and progress, both in 
the educational and emotional field, have been approached, provided a 
number of pointers and hypotheses for further, more broadly based 
studies with larger and more representative samples. 



Two conclusions emerge quite clearly and each has far- 
reaching educational and psychological implications. First, that 
questions such as whether streamed or unstreamed schools, or whether a 
child-centred or a subject-centred approach achieve better results are 
so broad as to be almost meaningless. Instead it need be asked which 
aspects of children’s learning and progress are affected in what ways 
by different theoretical, organisational and teaching approaches; as 
well as what the differential effects are on boys and girls respectively 
and on children of different ability levels and from different socio- 
economic home backgrounds. In short, the task is to examine the 
differential effects of different ’educational’ treatments not only on 
different groups of children but also on individual children. The 
indications from our study are that to ensure the optimal development of 
all pupils, the educational system needs to become not only more varied 
so that guidance according to individual need cian become a reality; but 
also that greater breadth and flexibility are needed in teaching methods 
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rather than more uniformity and rigidity to ensure the continuation of 
the growth of slower learning children as well as the fullest social 
and moral development of all children. For example, some of the essays 
of quite dull children showed a potential for sensitivity of feeling, 
emotional insight and a depth of imagination, which were probably unsus- 
pected as well as doomed to remain undeveloped and unfulfilled* 



The second conclusion relates to the value of projective 
material in assessing children's development. Even the comparatively 

unsophisticated methods employed in ths investigation revealed three 
promising features* The first lies in the fact that when information 
of a fairly structured kind was gathered from teachers, parents and 
children themselves, it proved to have an unexpected measure of internal 
consistency j this suggests that such data have some validity and 
reliability. Secondly, it looks as if there are stages in personal- 
social development which can be detected by such projective tasks and’ 
which are related both to attainment level and to rate of progress over 
the years. As v/ould be expected, intellectual level also plays quite 
a central part. Thus it may well be, that fostering emotional and 
social potential may prove moi’e conducive to improving a child's rate 
of learning than concentrating more directly but narrowly on educational 
progress itself. Thirdly, the projective material and questionnaires 
are shown to have particular value for the study of children who may 
have adjustment and learning difficulties » Of course there are pitfalls 
in a naive acceptance or precipitate interpretation. But when the 
supply of trained psychological staff is likely to remain grossly inad- 
equate, at 3 east during the foreseeable future, such devices might 
become useful screening tools in the hands of teachers with a special 
interest and training in this field. 
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S ECTION 1 



■ THE BACKGROUND OF THE EN^)UIRY 




p 



SECTI ON 1:1 The School s Children of the Stud;^ 



The enquiry with which this report is concerned,^ while on 
the one hand complete in itself, is at the same time a folj.ov/-up study 
of an earlier, more extensive longitudinal enquiry. The purpose of 
the original investigation had been to study the intellectual, ^ educa- 
tional and social progress of a population of junior school children, 
but more particularly to compare and assess the effects^ of the very 
differing approaches of the two junior schools in question to the process 
of education. The characteristics of these two schools and the reasons 
for their selection for study are discussed below. 



The subjects of the present invests gabion were a group oi 
children in their final year at four secondary modern schools in ^ the 
Midlands, These four schoo3.s, however, are from the study s point of 
view accidental rather than central events; in the sense that they^ 
existed as facto, these had to be taken into account, but they had in no 
way determined or directly influenced the structure of ^ the study, ^ The 
children foim the subjects of the present enquiry by virtue of r^heir 
having once been part of the population of the two juniox” schools already 
mentioned. The complete intalce of these two schools in one year, namely 
1956, was selected at that time for intensive and extensive educational 
and psychological study over a period of four years, throughout in fact 
the entire jimior school career of the children concerned. Then in 
1964 four years after the children had departed variously to grammar, 
tochkeal and secondary modern schools, funds became available for a 
follow-up study of a sample of the original population. 



In planning and carrying out the follow-up study, the main 
external shaping factors, apart from purely financial considerations, 
were the time available (in view particularly of the considerable 
individual interviewing involved; and the relative accessibility of the 
children, which together placed severe limitations on the total number 
of children who could be included. The pupii.s of the original study were 
now distributed among numerous secondary schools of all types, including 
private schools. Any purely random sample of the original population 
would have involved the reseai-ch team in relatively extensive traveling 
and considerable problems of organisation, I'ox’tunately enough, antici- 
pating the need for a selection procedure, the decision had already been 
taken to centre the follow-up study on the lower end of the attainment 
range.* The reasoning behind this decision was two-fold. On the one 



♦ For details of the sam|-3e, see Section 2, pp.l5/l6 
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hand it was felt that the educationally more retarded pupils constitute 
in many ways the extreme test of an educational system, liVhile, there- 
fore an initial choice was exercised in the decision to follow up those 
children scoring in the lower 60% of scores on a standardised reading 
test at 11 years, necessity required the further exclusion of all child- 
ren who had proceeded to any kind of selective secondary school or who 
had left the districts As a result of these steps a conceptually 
homogeneous and an administratively manageable group of children remained, 
attending a total of only four secondary modern schools. 



The time factor nevertheless continued to exert pressure from 
another direction also. By the earlier part of 1964, when the planning 
of the study was in progress, the children vjere well into their fourth 
year of secondary school, and therefore in the case of the follow-up 
population, their last year. It could be assumed that the large major- 
ity of these children would avail themselves of the opportunity to leave 
school at 15 years of age, that is, in the summer of 1964,* 



However, despite this additional pressure, a pilot test of the 
material of the study was carried out in a North London school which 
resulted in some modifications and improvements. The study itself in 
this final form was carried out in June and July 1964, 



The two junior schools of the earlier (I956-I96O) study - or 
to be accurate, of the earlier part of the study, since the former and 
the follow-'Up study are of course two parts of one long-term enquiry - 
are referred to throughout this report as Townsend and Parkside schools 
respectively. The four secondary modern schools concerned are referred 
to simply as schools A, B, C and D. The reason for as it were playing 
down the secondary schools in this way and for the decision to make the 
frame of reference in general that of the earlier (and, as stated, much 
larger) enquiry are discussed in detail in Section 1:2, pp, 9/l0, 



From Townsend junior school the boys of the follow-up populat- 
ion went on to secondary modern school A and the girls to secondary 
modern school B, These three schools are all in the same neighbourhood. 
From Parkside junior school both the boys and the girls, with the 
exception of five boys, v/ent on to secondary modern school C, The five 
boys mentioned, however, proceeded to secondary modern school D, These 
three schools are also in one neighbourhood. The two (Townsend and Park- 



♦ 



A fev; children in fact left school a], ready at Easter and vjere inter- 
viewed in their own time after working hours. 
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side) localities are separated by a distance of some thirty-five miles. 

The names of Townsend and Parkside are, needless to say, not 
the real names of the schools concerned. However, Townsend, as the 
name suggests, is situated on the edge of a large industrial town. 
Parkside school, on the other hand, is in a small country town. That 
there were differences in local conditions will be readily imagined. 
There were, moreover, socio-economic differences between the tv/o areas 
and therefore the two experimental samples. 



Parkside is a new junior school on a pleasant estate of 
terraced council houses. The school has been very sjjecifically designed 
for its occupants - child-size wash-basins and toilets, for instance - 
and has large, grassy surrounds which form the playgrounds. Townsend 
school is of less recent origin and more traditional design, as is the 
housing area which it serves. This, in the main, consists of semi- 
detached owner-occupied residences. These differences, important though 
they probably are, do not however constitute the reason why these two 
schools were selected for intensive and comparative study. The reason 
lies in the marked differences between the two schools in terms of their 
educational beliefs, policies and day-to-day management of school 
organisation and classroom life. 



Before going on to outline these views, it must be emphasised 
that the Headmasters of the two schools are both very able men,* Hold- 
ing as they do very definite ideas on the theory and practice of educat- 
ion, and convinced of the va3.ue of their differing approaches, both 
have attracted a likewise able, similarly enthusiastic staff, who share 
their views. There is thus in each school a very positive and inte- 
grated atmosphere. On the other side, it would be a mistake to imagine 
the two Headmasters as narrow or partisan in their views. The suggest- 
ion for the comparative study came in fact partly from them. Both were 
anxious to learn of the relative merits and demerits of their own and 
each other's approach to the problems of education. To this end they 
were more than merely cooperative in the venture. 



Townsend school practises what might be termed a traditional 
approach to education (It may be of help to remember that the name of 
the traditional school begins with T.) Children are streamed on entry 
to the school at the age of ?• From then on tests and examinations are 
a regular and promdnent feature of school life. Formal class teaching is 






The eleven-plus results of the two schools in terms of the grammar 
school places available are very comparable. 
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the main method of imparting information;. The value of achievement is 
stressed and learning takes place in a deliberately competitive atmos- 
phere* This traditional apjproach to learning has its counterpart in 
the general life of the school in the emphasis on accepted values* as 
the following extracts from the school code demonstrate: ’Always obey 

immediately* Be polite at all times especially when entering rooms or 
passing in front of an adult* Keep lavatories and wash-basins clean so 
that they look a« if they have not been used. Make strangers welcome 
and try to be helpful to them*' 



Parkside, on the other hand, adopts what might be termed a 
progressive approach to education* (It may be of help to remember that 
the name of the progressive school begins with P. ) In this school the 
children are not streamed, except in the final year before 11+ selection* 
Prior to this children are grouped simply according to their date of 
birth so that all classes are uf mixed ability* There is no formal 
school timetable* Most school-work is carried out on a project basis, 
with children working together in small groups* Learning therefore has 
an exploratory emphasis© Much scope is given for self-expression, both 
in the form of free writing and in a wide range of creative art forms* 

A striking feature of the school is the wealth and high quality of art- 
work on display* Rules are fewer and far less in evidence than at 
Townsend* In any case prohibitions are accompanied by explanations* 
Thus, one should not run in the corridor 'because it is dangerous', and 
not simply ' because you mustn ' t ' * 



In a certain sense, therefore, Townsend and Parkside may be 
regarded as forming opposite ends of a continuum. Nonetheless, the aim 
of each is clearly the same, that is, the production of educated, useful 
and happy members of society* 



(M! 

tH 

O 



Of the four secondary modern schools concerned, only one can 
b^aid to continue the approach of either of the junior schools in any 
direct or clear-cut way* This is secondary modern school A, to which 
Townsend boys proceeded* 



Secondary school A is a very well-run, traditionally orient- 
ated school. Many of the features of Townsend are in evidence* The 
general impression which this school gives is that of a grammar school, 
not merely in external details like school uniform, but in the demeanour 
and attitude of the boys* 



CO 
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The remaining three secondary modern schools cannot be said to 
continue the policies of either junior school. Neither, on the other 
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hand, can they be said to reverse them. These are middle-of-the-road 
schools, v/ithout the very precise or consistent views that could be 
described by a generalisation like traditional or progressive. This 
last statement is not intended to imply a value judgement or a criticism. 
It is simply that these schools' contribution to the develo'pment of 
their pupils cannot be readily estimated or described in this study's 
general terms of reference. Like other schools, they have their good 
and less jood points j thedr able and less able members of staff. 

What they lack (again, the term is neutral) is an over-riding ethos of 
the type wj.th which this enquiry is concerned. 



The question of the contributions and influence of the four 
secondary modern schools, which remains, of course, a reality, is further 
discussed in Section 1:2. pp. 9/10 



A note on the socio-*economi c sta tus o f the schoo l populations 



To obtain a reasonably objective assessment of the relative 
socio-economic levels of the Townsend and Parkside populations, parental 
(i.e. fathers') occupations were sorted into a four-fold classification, 
namely: Upper Non-Manual, Lower Non-Manual, Upper Manual and Lower 

Manual. These occupations were reported by the mother in question 22 
of the Parental Questionnaire. (See Appendix B) 



In assessing whether an occupation fell into the Upper or Lower 
category, in the case of Manual occupations the amount of skill demanded 
by the job, together with the training or length of experience needed 
before the job could be discharged adeuqately, were the main factors taken 
into account. However, amount of responsibility involved in the job 
v/as also considered. In deciding whether a Non-Manual occupation was 
Upper or Lower Non-Manual, the degree of responsibility involved was the 
main criterion used. However, skill and training were also taken into 
account here as with the Manual categories. 



Four judges independently assigned the declared occupations on 
these criteria to the four classifications described. Cases of non- 
agreement were subsequently discussed until unanimous agreement could be 
reached by all four judges. Among the sources consulted for further 
information in general, and particularly in doubtful cases, was the 
Registrar ^'-‘‘eneral ' s Classification of Occupations I 96 O. It can in fact 
be broadly assumed (a) that Non-Manual; Social Classes I and II of the 
Registrar General's classification are contained in the present study's 
Upper Non-Manual category (b) thet Non-Manual: Social Classes IV and V 
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are contained in this study’s I^owor Non-Manual- category (c) that 
Manual: Social Classes IV and V are contained in the study’s Lower 

Manual category,^ The Kegistrar General’s Social Class III (Manual and 
Non-Manual) ^ is distributed partly in the Upper (Manual and Non-Manual) 
and partly in the Lower (Manual and Non-Manual) categories respectively. 



Examples of the pr^-sent study's classifications are: 



Upper Non-Manual: 
Lower Non-Manual: 

Upper Manual: 

Lower Manual: 



Shop owner, Draughtsman, Factory Manager 
Security Officer, Local Government Clerk, 
Salesman 

Foreman, Hairdresser (self employed) 
Carpenter 

Lorry Driver, Press Operator, Railway 
Shunter 



The percentage distributions of the four classifications in 
terms of the Townsend and Parkside school areas are given in Table 1. 
The percentages have bnen rounded off to the nearest whole number. 



TABLE 1 



I'athers 




Upper 


dXiU 

Lower 




(Non-Manual 


14 


27 


Townsend 


( 






(Manual 


4l 


19 




(Non-Manual 


7 


2 


Parkside 


( 








(Manual 


33 


59 



In assessing this table, note should be taken of the differ- 
i^ local opportunities for employment in the two areas, Townsend being 
situated by a large town offering more opportunity for non-manual employ- 
ment. In the much smaller country twon men are possibly obliged to turn 
moi e to (unskilled) manual work. Nevertheless, while this observation 
may reduce the significance of the high proportion of Lov;er Manual workers 
among Parkside parents, it does not entirely explain it away, nor does it 
account for the disproportionate division of (all) Upper versus Ull) 

Lower occupations in the two populations. Suramating, it is seen that 
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of Townsend fathers are in the Upper Division as against yf/o of Parkside 
fathers* 



Furthermore, two different aspects of family life are contained 
in this table, namely income and social class. In terms of income the 
Upper Non-Manual and the Upper Manual are perhaps best considered 
together, as against the two Lov/er groups. In terms of social class the 
two Non-Manual groups are best taken together over against the two 
Manual groups. It will be noted that Townsend parents in general have 
both a better income and a ’higher* social class than j^^^arkside parents. 



As a generalisation, and for what these terras are worth, Town- 
send may be considered to be a raore ’middle class' area against Park- 
side’s more 'working class’ flavour. 



Finally, in further support of this last stcitement, the 
distribution of only children in the population can be considered. Small 
or single-child families are more common in ’middle-class’ than in 
’ working-class ’ families. Table 2 shows details of the distribution of 
only children. 



TABLE 2; 





Number of only 


children in 


the Townsend and Paikside 






population 






Townsend 




Parkside 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


N=22 


N:=13 




N=r2Q 


6 


k 


1 


0 


(27%) 


(27%) 


(W 


(0%) 



o 
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SECTION 1:2 



Th© ProblGin of 'bh.G Basrlc Frarn© of R©l6rGncG 



As m©ntion©d earliGP (fSocbion 1:1)^ Townsond boys wont on to 
one single~sGx secondary modern school and Townsend girls to another. 
Parkside boys and girls ^ went on to one co-educational secondary mode.r*n 
school, v/ith the exception of five boys who procoedod to another, like- 
wise co-educational school. This information, with the actual numbers 
of children involved, is given in table form below (Table 3). 



Table 3 



The Pre and Post 1 1-plus Environments of the Follow^^ 



Pre ll-plus 




Post ll-p3.us 




♦Townsend girls 


(N = 22) 


School A 


(N = 2P.) ' „ 


♦Townsend boys 


(N = 15) 


School B 


(N = 15) 


♦Parkside girls 


(N ::: 24) 


♦School C 


(N = ?A) 


♦Parkside boys 


(N = 20) 


♦Schools C 8c D 


(N = 15 & 5) 




( ♦co-educational) 





The problem, briefly, was whether to base the frame of 
reference of the study on the pre or post 11-plus character of the pop- 
ulation, Clearly neither aspect could be ignored, but there remained 
the question of emphasis and the practical difficulties of cross- 
reference between the earlier study and the present one. 



The original junior school study has alv/ays tended to sub- 
divide and report on the population in terms of tho four school-sex 
groups. V/ith the present study, hov/evor, the same approach would 
produce five school-sex groups instead of four, one of i.hem with the 
undesirably small N of _9<* Apart from any methodological considerations 
one might predict a certain tende.ncy to confusion when cross-referencing 
under these conditions. A possibility would have been to dispense with 
school D altogether, leaving four schoo3.-sex groups in the follow-up 
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study also. Even so, more fundamental methodological objections remain. 



The aims and attitudes of the two junior schools, Tv/onsend and 
Parkside, are both well-defined and in certain respects at opposite ends 
of a continuum. This, of course, was one of the reasons why they had 
been chosen for the purpose of the original study. The four secondary 
modern schools on the other hand were accidents, i.e. random, uncontrolled 
events. Nor were their aims and attitudes either so precisely stated or 
so divergent as had been the case with earlier schools. So that there is 
a situation of a controlled, experimental arrangement being followed by 
a ijattern of random events. Not, however, quite random. Had the original 
four school-sex groups proceeded to four different (either co-educational 
or all single-sex) schools, or had the two Parkside and the two Townsend 
groups proceeded respectively to only one co-educational school each, 
some sort of compensated, over-all experimental design based specifically 
on the follov/-up situation might have been possible. As it was, the 
actual position turned out to be a mixture of these possibilities, namely: 

Tov/nsend children went on to two non -co-educational schools 

Parkside children (less 5 ) went on to one co-educational school 



These factors, taken together with the fact that this study 
constitutes a relatively small, expressly follovj-up study of a much larger 
earlier study, decided the research team in favour of referring to the 
follow-up population in terms of the school-sex groupings of the original 
study. This should perhaps be regarded as the better of two compromises 
rather than an ideal solution. 



Under this solution, one tends for instance, to lose sight 
of the fact that the continuous, shared school experiences which these 
labels imply are an illusion. The junior school groupings effectively 
ceased to exist from the autumn of i960 (except, as stated, in the case 
of the 895^ of Parkside children who attended the same co-educational 
secondary school) It is essential to keep in mind the probable effects 
of varying secondary school experiences on the two Townsend groups and 
2^/0 of the Parkside boys. Reminde'i.’s of the true position are given 
throughout the report and of course where possible the effects of the 
secondsiry school environment are assessed and reported. 



Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that despite changes 
of schools the Townsend and Parkside children respectively experience, 
both throughout the years of junior and secondary modern school, cont- 
inuity of socio-economic status, and of social and familial environments. 
These are at least as important in shaping the child's development as 
any school environment, if not more so as Douglas ( 1964 ) and other writers 
suggest. 



ERIC 
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Section 1:3 



VaJ.idat ion and Statistical Techniques 



The standardised tests used in tho study (see So<'.tiorjs 2 and 
3J) are assumed to provide valid measures of ability within their res- 
pective provinces. On the other hand it can be questioned whether for 
instance, asking a parent or teacher to mark a list of maladjustment 
symptoms provides either a reliable or valid measure of malad jusbmnt,ii; 
or whether the number of words used by the parent on the parental 
questionnaire is a valid measure of parental interest. 



However, the direct question of the validity of the informa- 
tion provided by the questionnaires (Section 5) and the projective 
tasks (Section has been deliberately avoided in the sense that no 
attempt is made to give either a precise definition or an absolute 
measure of e.g. maladjustment (The use of such terms is in fact kept 
to a minimum) Maladjustment in this study would mean simply the 
rating obtained by inspection of the appropriate sections of the parent- 
al and the school questionnaires. Rejecting precise definitions as a 
starting point, this study attempts rather to show the associated 
behaviours and responses which accompany a 'score’ or rating of -che 
type described. The aim is to demonstrate patterns or clusters of be- 
haviour. Given as a starting point e.g. a group of high achievers or 
relative social isolates or whatever else, the task was to establish 
what behaviours and responses, if any, further typified this group as 
compared with the remainder of the population. 



Nevertheless, while direct validation and precise definition of 
concepts is expressly side-stepped in this way, the fact that, for 
example, the children whose parents use the greatest number of words on 
the Parental Questionnaire are also the children who tend to report that 
they discuss their problems with their parents; or that the children 
with generally less adequate social relationships tend also to be the 
children who do not mention marriage in their retrospective essays and 
most often conceive old age as being lonely or sad; or that the child- 
ren achieving the higher maladjustment ratings tend also to be the most 
notable under-achievers academically, although not necessarily the least 
intelligent: all suggests tha'*, some validity or face-value nevertheless 

does attach to the concepts as used. 
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A further strong source of validity is the fact that so often 
the same trends emerge from the separate sources of information, e.g, 
from the child’s self-report, the school report and the parental report 
(see Section 5) At present it is fashionable in psychology to emphas- 
ise the unreliability of subjective reports and interview data. The 
question remains, while the ever-present hazards of halo-effect, self- 
deception, deliberate fraud and the like are fully admitted, whether the 
extreme position of treating such data as valueless, or largely so, is 
justified. This study has found an unexpectedly high degree of agreement 
and reliability where there are two or more subjective responses, from 
different sources, to similar questions, or whore the information could 
be checked against some more objective measure. This findings lends 
support to conclusions based on the responses obtained. 



No large scale or complex statistical analysis of the data was 
attempted. The persuasion of the research team is that statistical 
analysis is of no value unless preceded by and arising out of meaningful 
hypotheses. Moreover, that to uas as a measure of significance 
arbitrary levels of significance established in and appropriate to an 
agricultural context is fundamentally unreasonable. As Boyle (I 965 ) has 
recently argued, in other fields of human activity considerations 
relevant to the data decide the level of significance. In phariracoutical 
research, for instance, a one per cent probability level would be con- 
sidered a quite unsafe basis on which to take decisions regarding human 
life. 



In the present enquiry the authors have been content, in the 
main, merely to show the trend or direction of results, without preocc- 
upying themselves unduly with the magnitude of the differences. A 
series of results in a predicted direction is felt, however, to be 
strongly supportive for the hypothesis concerned, even where the indivi- 
dual differences are small. The norms (not merely in the statistical 
sense) implicit or explicit, on which comparisons are based are in every 
case those of the actual population as established by inspection, and 
not national norms. 



Some statistical tests of significance have nevertheless been 
used, particularly in Section 3i which, being concerned with performance 
on standardised measures of attainment, lends itself to such treatment. 
Also in Sections 4:3 and 4:4, which were prepared for separate publica- 
tion in Journals where statistical analysis is a requirement. 
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SECTION 2 

Subjects and Methods 



From an original population of 262 boys and girls at two 
junior schools who wero intensively studied between the ages of 7 sJP-d 
11 years (1956-60) by means of a large vairiety of intelligence, attain- 
ment and personality tests, including structured but informally conduc- 
ted interviews and detailed questionnaires to parents and teachers, a 
follow-up sample of 8l children aged fifteen years (in 1964) was given 
further tests and re-tests of a similar kind. The two junior schools 
wore originally chosen by reason of their respective ’progressive* and 
’traditional' approaches to the process of education. 



The follow-up sample consisted basically of those children 
scoring in the lower 60^ of scores on the Neale Analysis of Reading 

at the age of eleven. This method of selection produced ini- 
tially a population of 143 children. Considerations of accessibility 
and the limited time available necessitated the further elimination 
from the sample of three groups of children: those attending any kind 

of selective secondary schools (N=23); those in private schools (N=2); 
and those who had left the district (N=9). These steps produced a 
sample of 109 children. From this group were further lost those who 
had already left school and were unwilling to attend for testing in 
the evening (M=28).. The final population tested consisted therefore 
of 8l children, namely 46 girls and 35 boys, attending four secondary 
modern schools. 



Details of the population distribution of the final 8l child- 
ren by schools past and present were as follows: from the first junior 

school, Townsend (N of boys 15, N of girls 22) all the boys proceeded 
to single— sex secondary school A and all the girls to single— sex second- 
ary school B; from the second junior school, Parkside (N of boys 20, 

N of girls 24) all the girls and 15 of the boys proceeded to co- educat- 
ional secondary modern school C, v/hile the remaining 5 boys went on to 
Qo—Gduccitional secondary modern school D. A summary of population 
distribution at 11 and 13 years is given in Table 4. 



The children were tested for the most part in their own 
schools during normal school hours. However, 8 children who had already 
left school agreed to attend for testing on school premises during their 
own time in the evening. 



Table 4 



Summary of Population Distribution at 11 


and 15 


years 


GIRLS 


BOYS 


TOTAL 


*Townsend Junior School 22 


15 


37 


*Parkside Junior School 24 


20 


44 


Total 46 


35 


81 





( 


Secondary 


Modern 








Ex 


( 


School A 




I. 


15 


15 


Townsend 


( 










( 


Secondary 


Modern 










( 


School B 




22 


- 


22 




( 


*Secondary 


Modern 








Ex 


( 


School C 




24 


15 


39 


Parkside 


( 










( *Secondary 
( School D 


Modern 


mm 


5 


5 






Total 


46 


35 


81 



( *co-educat .tonal) 



The tests and instructions for their administration are 
described in the appropriate Sections and in Appendix B. A summary 
of all measures is given in Table 5* These consisted of three 
standardised tests of attainment*, four projective tasks and four 
questionnaires. Additionally, since no general test of ability was 
administered in the follow-up (when the children were 15 years old) 
the Cornwell Intelligence Test Quotients obtained at 11 years of age are 
used as an index of measured intelligence. 



* The Wise Vocabulary sub-test of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children is here treated primarily as a measure of language skill. 
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Table 3 



Summary of Measures Used at 15 years 



Order of Presentation Standardised Tests (^) 

(where appropriate) - 



(9) 

( 6 ) 

( 2 ) 



(7) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 



( 1 ) 

( 8 ) 

(-) 

(-) 



Wise Vocabulary Sub-test (15 minutes) 
Vernon Arithmetic/Maths (20 minutes) 
N.F.E.R. Secondary Reading 2 (40 minutes) 

Protective Measures (4) 

Best Moment of My life (10 minutes) 
Ideal Person (10 minutes) 

Most Wicked Deeds (10 minutes) 
Retrospective Essay; 

Looking Back on ray Life (4C minutes) 

Questionnaires (4) 

Children's Questionnaire (15 minutes) 
Individual Interview (30 minutes) 
Confidential School Report (-) 

Parental Questionnaire (-) 
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SECTION 3 



THE STANDARDISED TESTS 
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Soction 3i1 



The Standardised ^ests: Attainment and Prop;ress 



The original study had established, in terms of intelligence 
as measured by stc-udardised tests, that of the four school-sex groups, 
namely Townsend girls (TG), Townsend boys (TB), Parkside girls (PG) 
and Parkside boys (PB), the Townsend girls constituted the brightest 
group and Parkside boys the dullest. On investigation this was found 
also to be true of the follow-up population. Mean I.Q. figures for the 
four school-sex groups of the follow-up sample are given in Table 6. 



Table 6 



TG (N=22) 
I.Q. 100.0 
s.d. 11.^ 



Mean Cornwell I.Q. *s (at 11 years) 
of the follow-up population. 



TB (N=15) 
98.2 
12.8 



PG (N=24) 

96.5 

12.7 



PB (N=20) 

91.5 

11.3 



A one-way analysis of variance performed on these figures 
showed the differences to be non-significant statistically. One might 
nevertheless expect some performance differences, at least between the 
extreme’ groups. 



Tv/o points arise in connection with this table. It will be 
noted firstly that the I.Q. 's obtained four years earlier when the 
children were 11 years of age in I 96 O have been used since no general 
test of intelligence was given in the present study, i.e. at age 15 
years. 



The second point arising in connecti.cn with this table and 
indeed with subsequent tables is that it cannot by any means be assumed 
that the characteristics of the follow-up population, taken alone, 
between the ages of 7 and 11 years (1956-60) are identical with the 
characteristics of the total parent popul^ation during that period. A 
number of instances were found where this was not the case, nor is it 
surprising since the follow-up group was not a random sample of the 
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parent population but taken from the lower end, of the attainment rtinge 
(The procedure used in selecting the follov/'’Up population is described 
in Section 2 ) Therefore in all cases v/here a comparison with earlier 
performance was required the earlier data was re-worked in terras of the 
present follow-up population alone. 



Attainment 



Table 7 shows average differences in performance at 1 ^ years 
on the three standardised tests used in the follow-up. Standard 
scores (S/S) are given for the WISC Vocabulary test^ while for the 
Vernon Arithmetic-Maths test and the N.F.E.R. Secondary Reading Test 2 
raw scores (R/S) only are reported, in the absence of adequate stand- 
ardised scores. 



A one-way analysis of variance showed all these differences 
to be significant at the levels indicated. 

On each of these three tests Townsend boys achieve the highest 
mean score, with Townsend girls in second place. 

Already, some admittedly very tentative conclusions may be 
drawn from a comparison of Tables 6 and 7, Since the mean differences 
in measured I,Q, between groups when tested by one-way analysis of 
variance were not significant, whereas the performance differences were 
(in some cases highly so), it seems that individuals in the two schools 
are achieving differentially in terms of their potential. An analysis 
of co-variance would, however, be required to settle what remains only 
a supposition at this point, A further tentative conclusion is that 
Townsend, taken together with the positive or negative effects on the 
children of four years’ subsequent secondary modern exi-ierience, appears 
to have made rather more of its children’s potential than has ^arkside, 
again ’plus' or ’minus* four years of subsequent secondary modern 
schooling. However, it must first not be overlooked in putting forward 
these conclusions that four years have elapsed between the administering 
of the Cornwell intelligence test at 11 years and the administering of 
the attainment measures at 1^ years of age; and that some I.Q. change 
may take place over such a period. Secondly, the suggestion that more 
has been made of the Townsend potential than of the Rarkside potential 
is both a generalisation and, as will bo show,n later, a considerable over- 
simplification, For the moment it should be remembered that Townsend 
children started out with a (mean) I.Q. advantage over the Rarkside sample 5 
more importantly that the former also have socio-economic advantages, 
whose effects are probably considerable; and not least that academic 
achievement is only one facet of a school’s contribution to the development 



